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DINNER TO DR. NANSEN 


The American Scandinavian Founda- 
tion and the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion will give a dinner in honor of Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen on Tuesday evening 
November the stxth at the Waldorf 
Astoria. Invitations will be tssued th 
end of this week 


L 


Periodical Diyieton, 
Library of Congrese, 


Washington, D. C. 


iF NOT THE COURT. 


WHAT ? 


AVE the irreconcilables won again? 

Carter Field, political correspondent 
of the New York Tribune, October 11, in- 
terpreted President Coolidge’s attitude to- 
wards the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice as follows: 

“President Coolidge is convinced that 
bitter animosities growing out of the League 
of Nations fight make it futile for the pres- 
ent to conduct a crusade for American par- 
ticipation in the world court. 

“Personally Mr. Coolidge is just as 
strongly in favor of the idea of this gov- 
ernment helping to make the world court a 
success as ever, but he realizes, his close 
friends point out, that to make a fight for 
the court in the present Senate would be 
merely to tilt at windmills, which would do 
the court no good, and might result in doing 
a great deal of injury in the elections next 
year, not only to the national ticket but to 
the Republican tickets in the various states.” 
This analysis of Mr. Field’s is no sur- 

prise. For many weeks the President’s 
disinelination ta annase the irreeoncilahles 
on the Court issue has been increasingly 
evident. 

If the Tribune's report is true does it 
mean that President Coolidge has surren- 
dered the one method of active coopera- 
tion with Europe which even President 
Harding declared himself prepared to 
fight for? Not necessarily. It is argu- 
able that now the Court is established, 
with an American judge on the bench, 
with this country having access to the 
Court, the need for the United States’ co- 
operation is not immediate or urgent. Post- 
ponement it is urged makes ultimate suc- 
cess more assured. 

If the Administration postpones the 
Court issue, its obligation to take some 
other constructive step abroad is all the 
more imperative. 

The Week in Europe 

N the meantime the situation in Western 

Europe remains unimproved. Though 
granted enlarged powers by the Reichstag 


last Saturday Stresemann’s government is 
threatened by steadily increasing unem- 
ployment and food shortage in the large 
cities. Belgium, irritated by French in- 
transigency has moved for a renewal of in- 
ter-allied discussions on a basis of her sug- 
gestions of last June.* These conferences 
will probably be held. But nothing in the 
present situation gives hope that they will 
be any more fruitful than the numerous 
other meetings of Allied Premiers since the 
armistice. 


Lloyd George Proposes 
y 4 


LOYD GEORGE continues to plead for 

the revival of the Hughes program 
of an international commission of experts 
to determine Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Washington intimates that if France were 
to indicate her willingness to accept, the 
Administration would be delighted to re- 
vive its plan of last December. But Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary Hughes hoth 
must know that there is no chance what- 
ever that France will accept now a proposal 
which she flouted ten months ago. 

Unless our government is prepared to 
urge on Congress a drastic reduction of in- 
ter-allied debts owed here, particularly 
that of France, it is certain that Poincaré 
will continue to oppose the Hughes sugges- 
tion. The Administration therefore, is 
faced with three possible policies: 


(1) Do nothing 

(2) Treat reparations and_ inter-allied 
debts as part of the same post-war economic 
problem, or 

(3) Insist, despite French opposition, 
that there be an impartial business men’s 
determination of Germany’s power to pay. 


The arguments for a do-nothing policy 
may convince a timid leader but timidity 
is a poor substitute for a foreign policy. 


JAMES G. McDONALD. 
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Opium and the League 

HE opium question has made definite 
progress by the action taken by the 
League of Nations Assembly. In July there 
was some question as to the unanimous ac- 
ceptance by the Council of the recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Committee on 
Opium. However, the Assembly has adopt- 
ed the report and resolutions and has asked 

the Council to put them into effect. 
Two conferences are provided for by 

these resolutions: 


First: A conference of governments in 
whose territories the smoking of opium 


temporarily continues, and the government 
of China. 


Second: A conference of the govern- 
ments concerned “to be held immediately 
after the first conference to give effect to 
principles submitted by representatives of 
the United States and adopted by the 
League with reference to the limitations 
of the amounts of raw opium and coca leaf 


to be imported for manufacture and for 
other medical and scientific purposes.” 


This second conference may on the de- 
sire of the Council] include all countries 
members of the League, or parties to the 
Opium Convention of 1912. 

The way is now open for a conference to 
revise the Opium Convention of 1912 and 
to bring international law on the subject 
up to date. Such a convention could not 
have been drawn up nor was the time ripe 
for it until much preparatory work had 
been done, as shown in the material pre- 
sented by the League’s Secretariat. 

The report of the fifth meeting registers 
a big advance. 

The resolutions offered by the American 
delegates in June have been in large meas- 
ure accepted and, furnishing an authorita- 
tive interpretation of the 1912 Convention, 
they provide a basis for its revision and 
extension. 

Particularly in the five years since the 
war, the national situation regarding the 
opium traffic has been clarified and improv- 
ed, and the creation of permanent machin- 
ery for oversight and direction has opened 
the way to an effective control. 

It is important that the United States 
should take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity now offered to us to advance a move- 
ment in which American influence has been 
dominant. Our government’s protest 
against the Dutch government’s handing 
over to the League of Nations the purely 
administrative functions confided to it by 
the 1912 Convention was a backward step. 
Our position has been somewhat retrieved 
by sending a delegation to Geneva during 
the June meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and during the meetings of the Assem- 
bly in September; but the delegation sent 
was crippled by the limitation of acting 
“in an advisory and consultative capacity,” 
and the members of the delegation have 
shown little disposition to live up even to 
the full extent of their powers. 

In the two forthcoming conferences the 
United States should take a bolder line and 
announce a policy of full cooperation in 
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maintaining and operating the only inter- 
national machinery for this purpose now in 
existence. Man.ey O. Hupson. 
Germany’s “Surprising” Imports 
FEATURE aarticle in the New York 
Times of October 10, giving in de- 
tail the figures for German importation of 
raw cotton and copper during August and 
the first eight months of this year, leaves 
the impression that German industries are 
functioning 2 to something like pre-war 
standards. his is grossly misleading. 
Had the 7imes bothered to print the com- 
parative figures for the years 1913 and 
1914, a true picture of Germany’s buying 
capacity would have been given. Here are 
the comparative figures for the first eight 
months of each of the three years: 
Cotton Copper 
1913 1913 
961,801 bales 176,698,948 lbs. 
1914 1914 
1,112,966 bales 176,698,948 Ibs. 
1923 1923 
509,644 bales 107,976,528 lbs. 

It is evident from these figures, there- 
fore, that Germany this year, as compared 
with pre-war years, purchased only a little 
more than one-half the amount of cotton 
and barely one-half the amount of copper. 

Editors like those of the New York 
Tribune, who seized upon the Times figures 
to point to German industries as highly 
prosperous and shirking their legal repara- 
tion obligations, would have realized the 
untenableness of their argument had they 
bothered to remember that statistics of 
imports and exports can have real meaning 
only in relation to the same type of statis- 
tics for other periods. 

Recent Books 

Hersert Apams Grprons’ latest book, 
Europe Since 1918, published by the 
Century Company, is a clear, interest- 
ing and in some ways startling analysis of 
the main facts and tendencies in Europe 
since the armistice. 

Cuaries A. Bearp’s Cross- Currents im 
Europe Today, published by Marshall, 
Jones & Co., Boston, is a brilliant in- 
terpretation of the political, social and 
economic forces which brought on the war 
and have thus far made the making of 
peace impossible. These Dartmouth Al- 
umni lectures are among the very few 
searching American studies on present-day 
Europe. 

Both Gibbons and Beard have a very 
definite point of view, though the for- 
mer permits his to be more evident than 
does the latter. Their two volumes taken 
together will do much to disillusion Ameri- 
cans who too frequently oversimplify the 
European problem and this country’s pos- 
sible relation to it. 


There will be a meeting at the Women’s University Cliob, 
106 Fast 52nd Street, on Friday afternoon, October 26th. 
at 3:30 o’clock, under the joint auspices of a number of 
Women’s Organizations, to diseuse various neceswary ele- 
menta of practicable peace plans to be submitted for the 
Bok Award. Speakers: Mrs. Mand Schwartz, Women’s In 
ternational Trades Union League; Norman Thome, editor 
of The Leader: J. Russell Smith, Columbia School of Busi- 
ness, and Manley 0. Hudson, Harvard Law School. 
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